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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 

THE SO-CALLED COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. — Il. 

DETTER FROM PARIS. 

THE DISCUSSION ON SOUND IN ITS RELATION TO BUILDINGS. 

LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXHIBITIONS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THREE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
{Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 
THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR McGILL UNIVERSITY, MON- 
TREAL, CAN. 
FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS. 





€ONTENTS. 





MISSION CHURCH AT SOUTH LEE, MASS. 
PAINTINGS AT THE SALON. DU CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS, FRANCE. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Editio» 
THE WILLMANNS HOUSE IN THE KRAHNSTRASSE, OSNABRUCK, 
PRUSSIA. 
DETAILS FROM THE CHATEAU DE BOUCHE D’AIGRE, LOIR-ET- 
CHER, FRANCE. 
[Copper-plate Photogravure.) 
KING’S HEAD HOTEL, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, ENG. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT MAGDEBURG, PRUS- 
sla. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A BANK AT HALIFAX, ENG. 
DINING-ROOM OF THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, LONDON, 
ENG. 
SMOKING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
READING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 














THE SANITAS LAVATORY, 


THE SANITAS TRAP. 


Atl 
THE SANITAS CLOSET. 


THE UNRIVALLED SANITAS PLUMBING APPLIANCES! 
Consisting of Closets, Lavatories, Traps, Baths and Sinks. 


Architects wishing to secure for their clients the most advanced Sanitary specialties will find them embodied in 
the Sanitas System. NEW 76-PACGE CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Smith & Anthony Co., Proprietors, 


48 to 54 Union Street, BOSTON. - ~- 217 Lake Street, CHICACO. ° = 56 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Curtis Steam 
Pressure Regulator 


Is a steam saving appliance of established reputation 

and value. It may be used wherever it is necessary 

to control or reduce steam pressure. 

Means a great saving in operating expenses. 
. « Manufactured by the ... . 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO., 
29-33 Haverhill St., Boston. 


CHICAGO: 218 Lake St. 


242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone : tee, 1 > ~~ ~ Snecma 
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W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 


204 Fulton Street, New York. 
Manufacturers of 


king-Tubes, Whistles, Oral, sone M 
nical and Pneumatic ‘Annunciators & 
Complete outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Electric, 
Mechanical, and Pneumatic Bells. A full lime ane 





pgue. 
Ave, near Knickerbocker, Brooklyn, 











in stock. Send for New Catalc F b 


41 Pine Street, New York. 





VAILE & YOUNG'S 
Patent Metallic Skylights. 
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in mee es Goo you will receive an assortment worth 
, and unequalled for smooth, uniform leads. 
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SuMMARY: — 
Preparations for the Paris Exhibition of 1900.— The Non 
Union Movement in London.— The English Land Restora 


tion League. — Pre-historic and later Sanitation. — The Next 
Annual Convention of French Architects. — La Semaine du 
Batiment. — French Engineering Preparations for Invading 
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Tue Discussion on Sounp In 1Ts RELATION To BUILDINGS. —_— 
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ILLUSTRATIONS : — 

Three Competitive Designs for the Public Library, Providence, 

R. I.—The New Library Building for McGill University, 
Montreal, Can. — First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, 
Mass. — Mission Church, South Lee, Mass. — Paintings by 
MM. Chavannes, Roll and Lhermitte at the Salon du Champ 
de Mars, Paris, France. 

Additional: Details from the Chateau de Bouche d’Aigre, Loir 
et-Cher, France.— The Willmanns House in the Krahn 
strasse, Osnabriick, Prussia. — King’s Head Hotel, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, Eng.-——-Competitive Design for a Church at 
Magdeburg, Prussia. — Competitive Design for a Bank 
at Halifax, Eng. — Smoking-room: Junior Constitutional 
Club, Piccadilly, London, Eng. — Reading-room of the 
Same. — Dining-room of the Same... . . ... . os = 

COMMUNICATIONS : — 

Boston between 1630 and 1720. — Size of Bricks. — What 

Cement to use with Limestone. . . ..... ee 
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) HE preparation of the plans for the Paris Exposition of 
| 1900 has been confided to M. Bouvard, assisted by MM. 

Eugene Hénart, Sortais, Tronchet and Louis Varcollier. 
M. Bouvard had an important part in the construction of the 
buildings for the Exposition of 1889, and his experience will 
be of much value. The area covered by the Exposition will be 
nearly three hundred acres, including the Esplanade of the 
Invalides, the Champ de Mars, the Cours-la-Reine, the Tro- 
eadéro and its garden, and the open spaces along the banks of 
the Seine. The Palais de |’Industrie is to be removed, and a 
new avenue, of immense width, carried through in a straight 
line from the Invalides to the Champs Elysc¢es, crossing the 
Seine by a new bridge, a hundred metres in width. This new 
avenue will terminate in the Champs Elysées at the Rond- 
point Marigny, and at this end, on the right, will be built an 


enormous Palais des Arts, extending from the new avenue to | 


the Avenue d’Antin. This Palais des Arts is to be a perma- 
nent structure, and is to take the place of the old Palais de 
l’Industrie for the Salon exhibitions, and similar purposes, 
after the Exposition is over. On the left of the entrance to 
the new avenue, corresponding to the permanent Palais des 
Arts, is to be a temporary building, the Palais des Expositions 
Rétrospectives des Beaux-Arts. Lining the new avenue, on 
each side, will be other temporary buildings of the Exposition, 
ending in the Champ-de-Mars. Of the buildings remaining in 
the Champ-~de-Mars from the last Exposition only the Galerie 
des Machines and the Eiffel tower will be retained, the former 
being utilized for the Agricultural exhibition. The Eiffel 
tower will not be altered. One of the novel features of the 
coming Exposition is to be a shaft, a thousand feet deep, into 
which visitors may descend; and La Semaine du Bdatiment 
sarcastically suggests that these two attractions might with 
advantage be combined, by inverting the tower, and plugging 
up the shaft with it. 


| HE non-union carpenters in London have issued an appeal 
l to all carpenters, joiners, and members of allied trades to 

unite in resisting the rule of the trades-unions, by which 
union men are prevented from working with non-union men. 
They say, in their appeal, that there are in Londoa one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men connected with the building 
trades who do not belong to the unions, and only thirty 
thousand members of unions; yet the latter, compactly organ- 
ized, strictly disciplined, and used without scruple or remorse 





for one definite purpose — the coercion of each other, and of non- 
| unionists — hold control of their entire trades. To be without a 
ticket from the unions means, for a workingman in London, to 
| be kept out of employment, and persecuted and harassed con- 
| tinually ; while to apply for and receive a union ticket is, ac- 
| cording to the carpenters’ circular, to place one’s-self ** under 
| the most abominable, hateful and humiliating form of coercive 

government since the Dark Ages.” From this dilemma the 
| carpenters hope that building workmen may be rescued by pro- 
| tective organization. We have, however, an idea that the 
unions have so thoroughly intimidated the workmen, who, we 
must remember, depending on their wages for their living 
from day to day, dare not expose themselves to the resentment 
of the all-powerful tyrants, that the response to the appeal will 
not be very general, unless some noted public man, or person 
of courage and wealth, who can afford to disregard the cunning 
and desperate attacks which wiil surely be made upon him, shall 
stand forward as the champion of the “scabs.” Behind such 
a champion, the poor and timid will pluck up courage, and 
under his leadership something might be accomplished. The 
thing to be aimed at, however, is not alone the defensive organ- 
ization of the scabs. 


The poor people who choose freedom in 
place of union slavery ought to have some reward in sight be- 
fore them, and for this purpose the people who can give them 
employment should be appealed to, and their sympathies en 
listed. It is said that the City of London will employ no man 
without a union ticket. Let private citizens be shown by 
actual examples how “scabs” are dealt with by the unions, 
and requested to join in their support and defence. Ordinary 
people know nothing of the walking-delegate, of his periodical 
rounds among new buildings to ascertain that every man has 
a union ticket; they do not see the work on the building 
stopped, on the discovery of a * scab,” unprovided with the 
piece of pasteboard entitling him to earn a living for himself 
and his family, and the disheartened withdrawal of the poor 
man, summarily discharged, as the necessary condition of the 
resumption of work on the building ; 
of the poor ** scab’s ”’ 


they do not hear the sobs 
wife, as he comes home from one place 
after another, hunted out of employment by the remorseless 
tyrants of the unions; nor the cries of his little children, de- 
prived of bread that the demands of the unions may be satis 
fied. If they did, they would be ready enough to come to the 
aid of the victims of this gigantic system of oppression, and 
the best thing that can be done now is to show the public, by 
| many and repeated instances, the true character of its dealings 
with freemen. 





¢ CURIOUS piece of anarchistic missionary work is, ac- 
H cording to the Builder, going on in England. An organ- 
ization, styling itself the ‘ English Land-Restoration 
League,” which has for its avowed object the expulsion of the 
present owners of real-estate from their lands, and the distri- 
| bution of their property among “the people,” has bought some 
old “vans,” painted them red, and sent them about the 
country, with orators in them, to preach the doctrines of 
| the League to the rabble of the rural districts. Recently, this 
| precious “* League” has published a tract, entitled “ Among 
the Agricultural Laborers with the Red Vans,” in which its 
peculiar theories are emphasized by illustrations, made from 
photographs, one showing the mansion of a rich land-owner, in 
Wiltshire, and the others presenting exterior and interior views 
of one of the laborer’s cottages on his estate. As the Builder 
says, the condition of the laborer’s cottage, as shown by the 
photographs, is a disgrace to the landlord, but in what way 
this confirms the idea that the landlord and the laborer ought 
| to exchange places, we cannot see. 


In this country, the idea 
| that, because the landlord keeps his house clean, and the 
tenant keeps his dirty, the dirty tenant ought to move into 
the clean landlord’s house, and the clean landlord’s family take 
possession (if, indeed, the Socialists allow them to live any- 
| where), of the tenant’s filthy habitation, seems too ridiculous for 


serious consideration; but neither logic nor common-sense 
have much place in the minds of Socialists, and the fact that 
the agricultural laborers in England have, for ages, 
systematically babied by the so-called 


been 
. upper classes - makes 
them all the more willing listeners to the preaching which 


promises them, in the name of the State, more dandling and 


sweetmeats still. So far as Wiltshire is concerned, while a 
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part of it is undoubtedly owned by bad landlords, a great deal 
is owned by some of the best landlords in England, whose 
tenants live in houses which, we suspect, are often a good deal 
too fine for their taste. The Red Van people, who would, ap- 
parently, sweep away all landlords indiscriminately, might 
with advantage, be called upon to say what they would do with 
the confiscated the aristocrats. Evidently, all the 
clodhoppers could not be accommodated in the parlors of 
Wilton and Longleat ; some must live in houses outside ; and 
whether these houses, without the care of an enlightened land- 
lord, would, in a few years, be any neater than the filthy 
cottage of the Socialist pamphlet, is a question which it needs 
something more than mere Socialist assertion to answer. 


estates ol 


é CERTAIN Professor in England lately delivered a 
lecture, in which, like some other English Professors, he 
made some singular His subject was Pre- 

historic Sanitation, and his discourse treated first of the cave- 


assertions. 
dwellers. Considering that it is only a few years since we 
knew that there were any cave-lwellers in Europe, and that 
our knowledge of them is derived from the discovery of about 
half-a-dozen caves, containing heaps of ashes and _ bones, it 
must have taken a cood deal of scientific insight to determine 
the extent of their sanitary attainments; but the Professor 
tells us that “they presented us with several sanitary hints,” 
inasmuch as “they always selected those spots where there 
: and with regard to ventilation, they 
Hlow the Professor knew 
whether the people of this age “always” lived in well-drained 
spots, he does not say, but the fact that some of the caves are 


was natural drainage ; 


had, perhaps, too much of it.” 


found on dry hill-sides does not prove that the great majority 
of the pre-historic people may not have lived habitually up to 
their As for the love of ventilation which our 
remote progenitors showed, it is hardly necessary to say that 
the 
they in this re gard. 


necks in mud. 


bears and wolves afford us quite as valiable “hints” as 


———— 


(" YMING down to the Bronze age, the Professor assured his 


audience that ** cremation was the rule,” as was shown by 


evidence to be found “‘on the undulating surface of the 
chalk downs of Wiltshire.” Considering that “the chalk 


downs of Wiltshire” are famous for being dotted over with 
thousands upon thousands of the * barrows,” or hemispherical 
mounds under which are buried the principal personages of 
what is supposed to have been Bronze-age society, this asser- 
tion is even more startling than. the account of the passion of 
the cave-dwellers for abundant ventilation. From the Bronze- 
shifted to the Romans. The Ro- 
mans certainly do not belong to prehistoric times, but the Pro- 
fessor said that he wanted to “ point out” certain distinctive 
the Roman system of construction, from 

‘would have something to learn.” One 
as he said, that all the buildings 


age people the Professor 


characteristics ot 
which his audience 


of these characteristics was, 


of the Romans were “more or less rectangular,” and that 
‘there was no jerry-building in those times. Supposing 
the Pantheon, and the Temple of Vesta, and Hadrian’s Mau- 
soleum. and the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and an immense 


number of other perfectly circular Roman buildings to have 
heen included in the * less rectangular” division of the Pro- 
fessor’s classification, it is still unexplained how he should have 
found out that “there was no jerry-building in those times.” 
Certainly, the Emperors, who spent a good deal of time, to 
judge from the decrees issued in their name, in trying to lessen 
the number of buildings which annually fell down about the 
ears of their inmates, would have been glad to know that these 
catastrophes were due to something else than the cheap and 
dimsvy construction to which they were ordinarily attributed ; 
but perhaps the Professor's ideas of what constitutes’ truly 
sound construction may account for the difference in opinion 
between him and the Roman authorities. ‘ Their mortar,” as 
he explains, continuing his panegy ric on the Roman builders, 
‘was laid on hot, and not allowed to get rotten first, as is the 
Possibly the learned Professor is thinking of 
plastering mortar, which indeed, when injudiciously mixed at 
the beginning with the hair, loses, by keeping, the tenacity 


case with us.” 


which it derives from the hair; but the idea that lime mortar 
for masonry ought to be used hot is as astonishing as the one 
that the Romans used it in that way in decent work. It is 
well known, on the contrary, that for their best construction 
the mortar was subjected to a long process of slaking, beating, 








and mixing with milk or sugar, before it was used; and if any 
of the Roman builders used hot lime mortar, they probably did 
so with exactly the purpose that prompts the same sort of 
builders to do the same thing at the present day — to get the 
work up somehow as quickly as possible, and pocket the money 
for it before its collapse. 


J HE next Convention of French Architects is to be held at 
I Bordeaux, from the tenth to the thirteenth of June, and, 

on the ninth of June, the visitors to the Convention will 
spend a day at Angers. All French architects are invited to 
take part in the Convention, and probably members of the 
profession from abroad would be made welcome. 


OR some unexplained reason, La Semaine des Constructeurs 
KI fell, some months ago, into an inanimate condition, from 

which it has just awakened, in a new form, as La Semaine 
du Bdtiment. Except that it has a new green cover, new 
type, and new paper, and a somewhat new arrangement, it 
seems to be substantially similar to our old and highly valued 
friend La Semaine des Constructeurs, of which it forms pro- 
fessedly a new series, and is conducted by the same skilful 
hand, that of the accomplished Marcel Daly, who is not only 
a civil engineer, a graduate of the Ecole Centrale, and a grad- 
uate in architecture of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and Expert 
to the Prefectoral Council of the Seine, but a member of the 
French bar. Those of our readers who wish to begin or 
renew their acquaintance with one of the best French profes- 
sional journals, in its new form, should address La Semaine 
du Batiment, 23, Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris. The 
subscription price is 22 francs a year for France, outside of 
Paris, and, presumably, the same for foreign countries. 


tTVERYBODY knows the ingenuity with which the French 
kK; make preparations for new requirements in their military 
expeditions, an ingenuity which resembles closely that 
which the Americans display in their engineering operations 
for civil purposes. At present, the only military enterprise 
occupying French attention is the establishment of its influence 
in Madagascar, and Le Génie Civil describes some curious 
devices which have been invented for the invasion of that 
country. ‘The capital of Madagascar, Tananarivo, is situated 
the mountains of the interior, and is inaccessible, 
except by foot-paths, the Government having always pro- 
hibited the construction of roads by which artillery could be 
brought against the city. French armies \ 
deterred by such trifling difficulties, and a campaign against 
Tananarivo has been carefully planned. As there are no roads, 
a river, the Ikonpa, which extends from the sea to the foot of 
the mountains, just below Tananarivo, is to be used as a road. 
This river is very shallow, and obstructed by sand-bars, and 
the problem is to construct vessels capable of navigating it. 
This problem has been solved, so far as the gun-boats are con- 
cerned, by building eight compound boats, or rather rafts. 
Each of these boats is divided longitudinally into six compart- 
ments, each compartment being water-tight, and independent, 
so that it can float alone, while, in case of need, any number 
of them can be bolted together, side by side. These separate 
compartments, or shells, are of galvanized steel, and very light, 
so that they can be easily transported over land, thrown into 
the water, and bolted together as they float. When in place, 
a deck is put over them, on which is placed, near the front, a 
small boiler, of the locomotive type. 


among 


are, however, not 


To balance the weight 
of this, the engine is set near the rear end of the deck, and is 
connected directly to a light stern-wheel, which serves for pro- 
pulsion. An upper deck, on which are the pilot-house, shields 
of steel plates for riflemen and a light cannon, covers the 
whole extent of the lower deck. All the vulnerable parts of 
the craft are protected from musketry by steel shields. The 
whole affair, with stores, crew and armament, draws less than 
fifteen inches of water. To provide for passing sand-bars, a 
powerful turbine pump is placed at the very front of the vessel, 
with a suction-pipe which can be lowered as required, to any 
distance less than one metre from the surface of the water. 
On reaching a sand-bar, this suction-pipe is run out, and the 
turbine set at work. The sand, mixed with water, is sucked 


out with great rapidity from in front of the craft, and thrown, 
by a discharge-pipe, to one side, and a passage through the 
bar is in this way soon made. 
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the brackets, there is, in the best examples, a row of dentils, giving 
life and variety to the whole. The omission of the frieze and the 
use of colossal orders have already been mentioned. 

The roof-balustrades are of two varieties. One consists of light 
turned, or carved, spindles, with larger ones on the corners and at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty of the 
smaller ones. Sometimes square pedes 













tals take their places. The other 
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Fig. 15. the Hodges House, $ 6. From the Gov. Langdon 
Ms H e, Portsmouth, N. H. 


ypen lattice-work, in panels between pedestals. Figure 13 illustrates 
both varieties. 

The corners gain an appearance of strength by the use of pilasters 
or of quoins. In several instances, the imitation courses of quoins 
are continued across the whole facade, so as to simulate stone rusti- 


cation. Old “ King” Hooper was not above pretending to live in a 
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field , Fie. 18 From the Jaffrey House, 
130, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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stone house. ‘This spirit of pretension was the logical result of the 
one which considered it unbecoming to live in a log house, and so 
concealed the logs with clapboards or with shingles. But clapboards 
ind shingles had better excuse, for they were useful in keeping out 


the cold. 
\ review of the exterior features would be incomplete without a 
reference to the so-ealled Palladian windows. A treatment of large 
openings, similar to that of Figure 
56, from Maryland, occurred quite 
frequently in the New England and 
- 7 > Middle colonies. Ultimately, the 


, , idea is derived from Palladio’s 
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>. Plaster Ceiling em, Mass. Fig. 20. Door, Salem, Mass. 


ingenious device of two columns and two pilasters with an arch 
. : 
between the columns of a larger order. An interesting variety | 
occurs in the old Boston Library. (Fig. 26.) 
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Other windows are simply treated — usually enclosed with some 
mouldings and a light cap over. An ingenious variation, from Mas- 
sachusetts, is illustrated in Figure 7. 

The treatment of dormers, too, is simple. Usually they are 
narrow and high, crowned with plain steep pediments, sometimes al- 

ternating with round or broken 
ones. Flat-roofed dormers were 

rare. ‘The bold projections of the 
dormers from the roof constitute 
them one of the most striking 
features. It is strange that there 
was so little of effort for variety 
by givine the dormer greater 
breadth, and adding mullions, or 

even by developing it into a 
Fig. 21. Parlor Door: Nichols, or Pierce, prominent gable. The gable 

Houses, 1760, Salem, Mess. (Fig. 14) from Count Rumford’s 
house is quite unique. 

Color is the only other exterior feature worthy of remark. Mod- 
ern imitators would lead us to believe that it was universal to paint 
the ground a darker, usually a yellow color; and to pick out the 
trimmings in white. But few photographs show this — the color 
usually being a monotonous white. There are even some instances 
in which the trimmings are darker than the ground. An indefati- 
gable inquirer tells us that originally Venetian red was universally 
used. Yellow and white came later. By carefully scraping off the 
successive coats of paint, red was found to underlie the others. 

In brick buildings, the trimmings were of white stone or of wood 
painted white, pleasingly contrasting with the general red tone. 





INTERIORS. 


In the interior, the staircase-hall, with its generous allotment of 
room, is quite remarkable. The hall can be made the most effective 
of all the rooms, for it has the first and the last chance to make a good 
impression upon the visitor. The value of this was not lost sight of, 
since Colonial houses seem to be the very embodiment of generosity. 

The stairs are broad and easy, with neat turned, or often hand- 
carved scroll, balusters and newels. In some of the best examples 
carved brackets decorated each tread, similar to that shown by 
Figure 64, from the South. 

The ceilings often have a richly moulded cornice with Corinthian 
modillions. The flat surface is sometimes decorated with some 
pattern-ornament in plaster, though it was generally left plain. A 
similar treatment is sometimes applied to the soflit of the stairs. 

The walls are wainscoted, after the English manner, usually three 
feet high or so, though often all the way up to the ceiling, in large 
panels of wood. In some of the best houses, Dutch scenic wall-paper 
was preferred. 

The fireplaces, with their mantelpieces often carried up to the 
ceiling, are the main features of the other rooms. These mantels 
are remarkable for delicacy in ornament and in detail. The orders 
often used to support the shelf are, with the greatest propriety, 
attenuated, sometimes to even twice the number of diameters, or even 
more. Much hand-carving occurs, such as delicate fluting, balls, 
beads, eggs-and-darts, figures and geometric patterns, and a very 
charming low-relief ornament, based upon the decorative work of 
the brothers Adam, in England. French rococo ornament is to 
be found in some very rare instances only. 

It is worthy of notice, that though the Italian rococo spread to 
most countries and stamped its characteristics upon every branch of 
art, the New England colonies escaped almost unharmed. Rococo, 
as a period of art, was in them unknown. The Colonial style, though 
adopted from Classic motives, never became very formal, and so 
never felt the need of a reaction. This style did not succumb 
through the throwing off of all restraint, but through the Greek 
revival and through the almost 
simultaneous second flood of im- 
migration in the beginning of 
this century. 

The treatment of the door and 
TS, Boy ong window finish exhibits almost 
as == e's) every variety which the Renais- 
sance has bequeathed to us. 
Flanking pilasters with plain, 
broken or carved pediments 
occur frequently. If any one 
thing can be said to be charac- 
teristic, it is the decoration of 
the panels, either carved or 
of putty, with motives just 
spoken of as borrowed from the 
brothers Adam. (Figs. 20, 21.) 
Ultimately, they are based 
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2 . upon Roman festoons. The 
— —— modelling is so exquisite, and 
Fig. 26. Old Boston Library they are, moreover, capable of 


so much Variety in disposition 
as to justify the eagerness with which the colonists used them. 
Happy, indeed, is the evolution of the heavy Roman festoon to a 
string of forget-me-nots, each smaller than the preceding, each 
festoon bound to the next with a delicate ribbon. The door finish 
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designs (Figs. 20, 21) are well worthy the emulation, not to say the 
envy, of a modern architect. 

OF necessity, all the peculiarities have not been pointed out, nor, 
indeed, have all types been referred to. The reader’s mind has 
perhaps reverted to tales of romance which have endued Colonial 
life with absorbing interest. “ The House of Seven Gables” may, in 
advance, have suggested a complete picture; a picture full of turrets 
and gables and all manner of broken sky-lines, but nothing of simple, 
dignified, Classical fronts. But Hawthorne, according to his son’s 
biography, had little sense of locality or taste for absolutely correct 
description. Though he did not invent his architecture, he did that 
which is hardly less deceptive : he picked out exceptional cases and 
altered these to suit his fancy, which found but little of value in 
Classic symmetry. 

Picturesqueness, though not a characteristic, is not entirely lack 
ing. It occurs mostly in cottages, some of which with their prim 
gables seem magically transported from England. Another source 
of picturesqueness is that of gradual addition to a small nucleus, as 
in Figure 3. Peter Avery had bought a condemned church and this 
he tried to incorporate with the older part of his home. The result 
is certainly quaint. 

We have in the preceding, considered a series of homes of the 
people, structures far less pretentious than, and, therefore, not com- 
parable with, the palaces of Italy, the chateaux of France, or the 
manors of England. Although every detail of our Colonial work 
might be traced to some European prototype, the general resem- 
blance is slight. Time, distance and materials contributed on this 
side of the water to produce a style of domestic arehitecture of 
masked individuality, dignified without being formal, pure, simple, 
homelike and peerless. Peerless — yes. For, whether it be that 
this is the only domestic architecture worthy of much consideration, 
or that only Americans Lave thought it worth while to study the 
houses of their forefathers, it is a fact that no other style is nearly 
so fully recorded, or illustrated in so abundant a literature. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SALON DU CHAMP DE MARS. 


T would be quite useless to begin each year 
with a comparison between the two Salons, 
all the more that nowadays they are much 

of a muchness, and the good things in one are 
no better than the good things in the other. 

Let us begin with the one which first opens 

its doors and proceed to discover what par- 
ticularly calls for attention at the Champ de 
Mars. There_is wanting this year any work 

4 a so impressive and moving as M. ‘I issot’s “ Life 

yng § of Jesus” of last year. Yet M. Guillaume 












Pus Cos ay odie = A . 
——- - Dubufe exhibits an important work which 
{R—-f->23”" micht endure the comparison. This is a 


series of water-color 


lrawings prepared for the illustration of a mag- 
nificent hook to be published by Boussod & Valadon under the title : 
*“ Les Heures de la tres Sainte Vierge Marie,” and they have the 
charm of exquisite idealization while the execution is perfect and of 
a rare distinction: the artist in them gives proof of remarkable abil 
ity and a greatness in decorative imaginings. They lack, however, 
the power to call out that soft emotion, touching or dramatic, which 
was excited last year by Tissot’s work, an emotion which ought to 
have been revivified by the identical episodes in the life of the 
Virgin, but which M. Dubufe expresses rather like the happenings 
of a dream or a fair mystic legend. 

What the Salon du Champ de Mars is lacking in this year is 
novelty, and the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts is all the more 
open to complaint on this head because, at the outset, it posed as the 
renovator of the arts. Now, the exhibition this year absolutely re 
sembles that of last: here are the same partis pris, the same proces- 
ses, the same trade tricks. Trade — métier oh! there’s a word to 
make these “ reformers” of art gnash their teeth! Having discovered 
new mannerisms, they imagine that that is enough, and think not of 
abandoning it, although it grows old and palls on the observer much 
more quickly than the old moulds which they thought they had 
destroyed, whereas they simply have replaced them with others. 

I shall touch on this again when I deal with M. Carriére’s exhibit, 
but now I must take up a work which ought to particularly interest 
the readers of a Boston journal, I mean the grand decoration in 
tended for the staircase of the new Public Library, of which M. 
Puvis de Chavannes offers to Parisians the first view. It is the 
work that first attracts the visitor’s attention. This fine and large 
panel, styled “ Les Muses inspiratrices acclament le Génie, messager 
de lumiére,”’ without being one of the most important of the artist’s 
compositions, contains qualities of charm and tranquil majesty which 
frame-in happily with the lines of the architecture. It is always a 
delicate matter to pass judgment on a piece of decorative painting 
seen by itself and out of relation with its intended surroundings. 


ia 


when it was exhibited at the Salon, only half pleased me, and I re- 
served my judgment on several points. When I finally saw it in place, 
I was wonder-struck. This experience renders me prudent in face 
of the new work which you will soon see in Boston in its true place, 
amid its intended surroundings. Even here, thanks to its position 
under the great central dome, it can be seen at a suitable distance. 
Against a sky of golden-yellow hue the sea extends its horizon-line of 
blue sufficiently strong in tone to dominate the whole decoration. On 
a meadow, the pale herbage of which is hardly stirred by their weight, 
the Muses are turned toward the Genius in the centre of the com 
position whom they acclaim. 


| The magnificent decoration of the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, 
| 
| 


lhe floating white draperies in which 
they are clad stand out against the background of blue sea and con 
vert them into ideal and aerial forms. The composition is of extreme 
simplicity as it is to be enframed by the Classic architecture of the 
building. It is likewise, as always, a simplification of drawing re- 
duced toa general silhouette and the leading lines of the figures, which 
| are left in luminous half-tones with the elements of the faces hardly 
| indicated. 
Each year the Salons contain a certain number of canvases of 
| more or less importance intended for our Hotel de Ville. ‘This year 
| there are two large ones by MM. Roll and Lhermitte, both justly 
| remarkable. The “ Joys of Life,” by M. Roll, is an immense pane! 
| very full of light, very gay and filled with flowers and women. On 


yi 

the left a certain number of women —in Eve’s undress—are sporting 
on the grass by the side of a rivulet: above and a little farther off 
are others dancing, while others are half hidden by the shrubbery. 
At the right is a winding pathway whose shady ways ill conceal 
sundry groups of lovers. In the centre three musicians clad, alas ! 
in frock-coats are seated in the midst of the flowers, and their modern 
garb, of course, interjects a discord into this ideal and decorative 
composition. Apart from this, it is a beautiful composition, th 
masses of verdure are delightfully treated, without any monotony of 
tone, and light is used with profusion but without viole nce. . 

M. Lhermitte has sought a less ideal and poetic composition. — It is 
modern popular life that has attracted him, the life of Paris with all 
its most active materialism: the Halles. He has painted them with 
all their movement, their crowds and encumberings. It is a street 
filled with marketmen and women, the vehicles of market-gardeners, 
vegetables and provisions of all kinds, with figures in the foreground 
more than life-size and with no sacrifice of details. Attention is not 
drawn to any single point in this painting, which is executed with all 
the perfection of a still-life study , for the subject is well composed, the 
expression is truthful and exact, and the types are extraordinarily 
true to nature. The background with the Eglise de St. Eustache 
and the Rue Montmartre is charming. Everywhere there is atmos- 
phere, and the figures and accessories have a most astonishing relief. 
It is fine and solid painting. ‘This and the works of M. Roll and M. 
Puvis de Chavannes make the three finest paintings at the exhibition. 

Amid the sculpture we shall find a subject that may move us more, 
but amongst the paintings it only remains to pick out from the bana 
and commonplace some few which particularly demand attention. 

“ Jours hereux,” by M. E. 





| Friant, presents a little peasant girl 
crowned with flowers by her older sister in the foreground of a sunny 
meadow, while she laughs with yy. At the right stands the grand 
| mother looking on in placid enjoyment, while the parents are 
| stretched at length on the grass behind her. The background of 
| mountains is luminous, and in spite of a somewhat heavy group of trees 
| the subject is decorative, though the handling is somewhat heavy. 
We note, now, the absence of Carolus-Duran, whose portraits 
usually are a feature of these shows, and was M. Beraud disgusted 
with last year’s criticism that he shows nothing this year? But 
| amongst others, we find M. Carriere, always faithful to his post, who ex 
| hibits a canvas representing the “ popular theatre,” as seen from the 
upper gallery. This, then, is what one comes to when willing to 
| carry the process of simplification to extremes and ends by suppress 
ing drawing as he had before banished color! I have seen many 
theatres where the spec tators follow the perfoymance with rapt ab 
sorption, but I have seen none such as thisof M. Carriére’s. This is 
an assemblage of smoke-encircled phantoms, living, perhaps, but 
| deprived of all material and human form: it is an enormous piece 
| of grisaille work, but hardly sketched in. A few whitish gleams 
licht the lugubrious scene, out of which a very decent etching might 
be made for use as an unframed cut in the midst of type. But in a 
painting one has a right to demand both form and color. Here 
there is neither. M. Carriére sticks to one treatment for every sub 


ect, he uses always the same system of grisail/le work, dying out in 
smoke. ‘This is not painting, and I would like to know what is to 
become of it when time shall have added its patina to these visions 
that are even now half snuffed out. 

Such regrets and reproaches are out of place when one looks at 
the fine decorative paintmgs of M. La Touche, for here the pale tte 
sa little too vivid. His four seasons form four luminous and bril 
iant panels where young girls dance, or flowers bloom, or snow and 
swans lend gleams of white, or jets of water fall in silvery dust 


1 
l 
} 
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The panel that stands for autumn is rather marred by a too lavish 
| fall of dead leaves, whi bh make creat blot hes of ye llow on the can 
vas. M. La Touche has also painted an “ Apotheosis of Watteau,” 
which is less successful : in spite of the bril ancy of coloring, it 18 
Poor Wat 
| teau! M. Stevens can always count on a certain number o 

ers of his elaborate and « 


| heavy and is greatly wanting in precision and delicacy. 


f admir 
ld-fashioned handling. If his painting 
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those where there were bare flat walls against which the speaker’s 
voice could impinge, and those walls at such a level that the sound of 
the voice striking upon the wall was reflected level to the ears 
of some of the audience. Mr. Burrows had mentioned one of the 
theatres at University College —and a rather remarkabk 
of echo had been developed by an alteration made there 
mentioned two theatres which were one above the other, 


pretty nearly of the same size, though not quite of the same 





ment. In the lower one the echo was most distinct. Ih 

was formerly a very good building tor speaking and hear 

slope of the seats being high, and the wall consequently completely 
masked and clothed by the sloping seats. ‘The authorities of the 
College thought it would be desirable for reasons which wert 
connected with safety in case of fire to alter the seating, and 
they gave it a much flatter slope. Since then it bad been infested 


by a most conspicuous echo, which made speaking very difficult. 
Echo would develop itself even in comparatively small rooms. His 
impression was that a less distance than 55 feet referred to by Mr. 


Burrows was quite sufficient for that purpose; and his idea was 








that if they ae the difference between the direct path of the sound 
from the speaker toa hearer, and the length of the reflected path 
supposing the sound was reflected from a wall to the same hear 
——and found them to diffe by more than 40 feet, an interference 
from echo was perceptible, and when it became a little mor in 4 
feet, was very perceptible. Consequently, in a r 10 more tha 
20 feet across, a man might hear the echo of | wh ‘ 

that, he thought, would be confirmed by those who were in the 

of speaking in a room, not much larger than that, wl vas 

bare and very reflective Consequently, the presence of large flat 
surfaces which were good,retlectors was a ver) uv ible enemy 
and the breaking up, the masking them, the p y \ S ( 
columns in front of them, the introduction of all kinds ta 

ural forms which would break them up and make ‘ ad refle¢ S 
was one of the best means for ensuring treedom from ech 

other point, resonance, was more difhicu to dea will Phere 

no doubt that, up to a certain point, resonance was an iva u 
and where music only was to be dealt with, an extraordinary amount 
of resonance could not only be endured, but en r\ | such 
place as Westminster Abbe y, or still more in Cante y Cat j 
the wonderful amount of resonance was a striking feature After a 
chord had been sung by the choir, and the \v es 4 eased bit 
sound was heard reverberating above for several s¢ 3 l 
quired a very skilful speaker or reader to speak ea 

of that sort without disturbing the reso » such an 

make his words quite indistinct. . | knew, large 1 

persons could be made to hear clearly and distit ; Wes s 
Abbey, and therefore, it was clear that a great al ‘ 

could be tole ited, especially if the person speaking ¢ reading Ww 
how to manage and modulate his voice to keep it a leve I] 
would conclude by proposing a vote of thanks Mr. Burrow 

his exceedingly interesting and Comprehensive pape 

Mr. J. Tavenor Perry [A.} seconded the vote of thanks, and 
that as Mr. Burrows had mentioned a building of his | the spea 
as being successful in the matter of resonance, Le w eX] 
he had arrived at its mode of constructior Ina is 
on a very exposed part of the coast by Dover, he ad used 
almost entirely — concrete filled-in between | k s ; \ 
afterwards he asked his client if he were perfectly satisfied 
and he said that the only thing he was troubled with was its 
nance. If there was a gale blowing, he yuld hear the Ist n; 
there was a hurricane blowing, the glasses in the hous attled He 
[the speaker] had learned his lesson. Two or three years a 
wards he had to build the Alhambra Theatre, and he built it of con 
crete — roof, floor and galleries —and he believed the s ess Was 
d ic to the use otf concrete. 

Mr. H. H. Statham {F.) had not studied the subject fron ‘ 
scientific acoustic point-of-view, but he was rather consoled by the re 
flection that all those who had studied the subject of acoust 
tifically differed as to what ought to be done He would give nT 
results of his observations during a good many years on the effect « 
different buildings in regard to music He quite agreed with t 
authorities juoted DY Mr. Burrows, to the effect that a ling 
might be very good for speaking and very bad 1 music. \ 
ing which might be v ry good for one per standing ata particu 
po nt might be quite unsat siactory Ik 1 num be | ! $ ( 
heard togethe r. In regard to the (question ft resona e, Ul e¢ wa i 
good deal of confusion of ideas. tle was well a lainted W I 
building which produced very strong cchoes indeed that was S 
George's Hall, Liverpool which was composed entirely of hard 
materials granite columns, cement walls. ‘The floor at first was a 


tiled one, but afterwards.a wooden floor was put in. But all th 


walls were composed of hard reflecting materials The echo, wher 
the organ was playing, was tremendous. The emit oanist, M 
Best, who had for many years played there, had remarked to | 
the speaker] — and the remark struck him as a very odd one 
that that hall, no doubt, * helped the organ very much he mea 
helped the tone of it — that there was a grand roll after a chord was 
struck. That was just what had been referred to Professc 
Roger Smith in regard to one of the cathedrals That wa one 
thing. But the appreciation of what one might ca Thy ited 
musical compositions was quite another thing Chere, « )was nm 


wanted. Everything must be distinct and clear In St. George's 


Hall, as in some cathedrals, a very grand effect was produced when 
a chord was struck, but if one of Bach’s fugues were -played, it was 
all a muddle in « onsequence of the echo. So that while pee pre were 
carried away Dy the desire for that resonant effe« t, they were spoil- 
ing the effect of complicated music at the same time. A hall very 
much upholstered prevented all echo, and was, on the whole, vo0d 


for clearness of effect in instrumental music. Solo singers, on the 
other hand, complained that such a room did not help them at all 
] here was no echo, but it did not he Ip the voice. He had had ex 
perience of that also in another hall which was exceedinely full of 
upholste ry. One never heard the least bit of echo, but one felt that 





the hall was bad for the singer. ‘The singer wanted more echo t] 
a band or organ required, and that was one of their greatest diffi 
culties to steer « le ar between these various considerations Con 


sidering its size, he thought the Albert Hall was a wonderfully good 
building for sound. lhe real difficulty was that it was too large to 


ivoid echo. In enclosing such a large space with walls, the passage 


of sound to the end and bac k was so slow that the ea took cogni- 

ince of the interval; and insuch acase, they must have echo to some 
extent He was told that the echo in the Albert Hall was terribk 
before the velarium was put up, and that was what he should have 


xpected. He should say that a concave roof of glass and iron over 
it was simply a form of reflector to focus the sound back avain. 
Che real mistake was that the hall was too large properly to hear 


ind it was of a wrong shape. It was a general rule i 











y all concert 
yms (to use a proverbial term) “that the audience should face the 
nusic,” whereas when the audience were placed ona circle or ellipse, 
those who were up close to the music would hear one side of it, 
and t the othe That was partly the cause of the complaints 
ma he Albert Hall lhe trumpet-shaped orchestra, at Queen’s 
Hall, had practically proved a success) Having attended for many 
ea he Philharmonic Concerts at the old hall at St. James’s. and 
ut the Queen’s Hall, he could testify that in the latter, which 
yut one-third more people, one heard quite as well; and that 
was certall ly a remarkable fact. The fact that shadow-soun iS were 
forme vy the columns ol churches could not be denied W he evi 
ne sat behind a cohimn, one was conscious of a certain added 
difl ty hearing, and he was surprised that that should be ques 
tioned | ’ ody Reference had been made to Dr. Parker's 
( y Te npit He should ike f bear testimony to his experience ot 
it as a room for n ( He had heard a great organist rive a re- 
il ther und he had never heard him before except at St. George's 
Hla where he had heard him over and over agai Lk the 
speake emarked to him afterwards I never realized betor 
whut a l int pe lal player you were, because lt was the first time 
l have ira } 1 without an echo; one could hear all the pedal pa 
exactly.’ Lhe ould not remember pre sely wi ut 1] , in 
naterials the City Temple were, but vas a most satisfactor 
n for mus ind it might be worth wh to find out the reason 
\ n yrroportion, he believed it was perfectly true that by 
irra y ms certain harmonic prop ons ot could g 
in t | i certain note his brought them " to the 
flere: between what was good for a singl ce a what 
y tor an orchestra or tor music. It was very convenient for 
i ea t hind t by pitching his voi ) certain note 
nake himself heard. But then, the very essence of mus 
4 i t Keep one note, it ranged ver vreat ma 
re was nothing more annoying whet istening to m 
especially occurred with the organ than to find one particular ton 
he instrument strongly reinforced. ] ) plan a bullding orde! 
yet a particular note reinforced could only be successful when it 
wa \ ed r pub S pe aking alone | was a In iK¢ r mus 
music demanded so much more that they must put that considera 
i e side. As to the materials for that class of building, 
peared to him that wood and fibrous plaster were the best that 
nforced sound without making sharp echoes His observa 
id been that all substances which reflected light rather 
ha y reflected sound sharply, and, consequently, produ 
y echoes. So that in constructing the walls of rooms those 
ances should be used which vibrated with the sou ul 
eref helped it, without reflecting it back again strong) hose 
inces, he thought, were wood and fibrous plaster | OW 
wood lining more than any others. The paper was a ver isefu 
ne, as inging together a great many facts and experiences Per 
ips would suggest other experiments and further observa 
which might help the subject along. 
P sor A son [F.], A. R. A., expressed his appreciation of 
e paper, and thanked the author for the trouble he had taken in 
so much useful and interesting information on the s ject 
efore them. When he was at college the only practical outcome 
he lectures on acoustics was that the students would cover a 
e of glass uniformly with sand, and make different notes on the 
é e of it with a fiddle bow, and note the patterns into which 
h orall lisposed themselves. With all respect for the opinion 
tine ite Astronome Royal, he thought his contention « ld only 
partially true; for an effect similar to that in the whispering 
gallery, at St. Paul's, was produced at Leeds by a circular retaining 
wall which was uncovered. It was cut into four yuadrants by four 
streets, and words whispered at one end of the quadrant could be 
heard at the other end. One of the earliest alterations, he 1e 





llect to improve the sound in a bui 


ago at Exeter Hall; a segmental ceiling was put to it in place of the 
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lanterns. The statement was both curious and new to him that speaker. The softer material for the walls would concentrate 
when sound impinged on a flat wall at the back of the speaker at a | the sound for the benefit of the listener. He did not quite follow the 
ery acute angle, it was reflected by waves instead of by a straight | diagram in the paper, inasmuch as an angle from the speaker was 

Any room in the shape of a double cube had been noticed to | drawn to about a yard on one side of the corner, showing a wavy 
have an echo. He was once at a church in Italy, at Faenza, he be- | line going round, and then whether it was dissipated, or what be- 


lieved, where were twenty-one echoes in the nave; each com- | came of it, he did not know. But there was an omission in the 





partment or arcade looked to him like a double cube and was domed | diagram. At the same distance from the speaker there would be an 
over lhe repeated echoes were very pronounced. He had no- | angle on the other side of the corner, with the same flowing wave 
iced at long dining-tables, where there was one of those ventilating | meeting actually in the corner, and dissipating or absorbing each 
yas-lights that looked like a stretched arm with an enormous boxing- | other. As regarded the square angles of ceiling, that must depend 
glove on it, that if the speaker at one end of the table threw up his | much more upon the proportions than upon the fact of its being 
head, his words could not be distinctly heard at the other. Sir C. | square, or canted, or hollow. ‘There were two lecture-rooms in the 
Wren is reported in the /’areatalia to have said in regard to the | Institute at Stockholm, one over the other. ‘The one was exceed- 
pulpit in a hurch, “ A moderate voice may be heard 50 feet dis- ingly good for sound, and that had a flat ceiling ; the one over, in 
tant before the preacher, 30 feet on each side, and 20 behind the | which the ceiling was canted off, was deplorably useless for the pur- 
pulpit.” He did not know that the ancient amphitheatres were | pose of speaking. For the musical pitch of the room, it depended 
much used for speaking i lhe Roman theatres, according to | very much more upon the breadth and height than upon the length. 
Vitruvius, were a semicircle, or nearly so, while those of the Greeks | He believed that the length would be found to affect the tone and 
were more than a sem le, and were not cut off by a straight | the echo much more than the musical note. He arrived at that 
line, but by the radii; but those theatres were what in those days | from a very different illustration — that of the bell. The bell was 
would be called opera-houses é , at the beginning of each of | proportionated, by its diameter, for the note, and the half of the 


i 
lerence’s plays there was an announcement which said, * The | diameter for the octave above it, and so with all the intermediate 
music composed for equal flutes, right and left handed.” Ue might | notes, the height of the bell giving the tone. There could be no 


here allude to the brazen or earthenware vases in the ancient | doubt from what Mr. Aitchison had said that the acoustic vases were 
theatres. He himself, unfortunately, was not a musician, but when | for increasing the resonance, to give a pleasant resonance to the 
Vitruvius described the notes each vase was to produce, it could not | speaker’s voice; and as to music, he should not at all wonder if 

e supposed that they did not answer their purpose. Mr. Falkener, | those sounds, not being strictly to a note, sympathized with the key- 

i his Classical Museum, translated a Renaissance account of those | note of the building, and so would enable a speaker to accommodate 
vases being found in position in a theatre There were plenty of | his voice very much more quickly and much more truly with the 
musicia umong architects; and considering the number of persons | sound of the room. 
in England who professed to adore music, the money should easily Professor Banister Fletcher [F.] said he thought that a very 
be raised for t the experiment. Vitruvius told them that | useful work might be done if they adopted Professor Roger Smith’s 
theatre ned with wood did not want vases, while those of stone | suggestion, and referred the subjec t to the Scieace Committee, with 
and marble did. Getting the y-note of a room seemed a very use- | a view to the tabulation of all buildings. It would certainly take 
ful thing, while the effect of rrents of air on sound was most inter- | some considerable time; but a record of the shapes of various build- 
esting [he divine who was so severe on architects probably | ings, their sizes and details, including the question of ventilation, 
fancied the art was as easy as writing sermons, and quite over- | would be most useful. He supported very cordially Professor 
looked the fact that the appearance of chur hes should in itself | Roger Smith’s suggestion. 
excite the proper emotions, and that at present the science of Mr. R. Langton Cole [A.], referring to the Stock Exchange 
acoustics was so little advanced that any change from an old form | Buildings, of which his father was the architect, said that for the 
might alter the sonorous character of a church. He trusted the rev- | last ten years, whenever business was particularly good, they had 
erend gentleman wouid ave le Opportunity of testing his theories. many complaints in reference to its acoustic properties. He thought 
The present form of irches was probably perfectly adapted to the | they ought to add to the three classes which Mr. Burrows had men- 
Roman ritual; but was absurd for the Protestant ritual; but the re tioned a fourth, which only occurred in the case of a Stock Exchange, 
marks of their critic were, no doubt, just, as regarded the building of | and that was a building in which a larger number of persons wanted 
music-hall | concert-rooms Chey might fairly hope that some to speak and to hear each other at the same time, but to have no 

the scientific men of the day would devote themselves to the | echo whatever. What they wanted to get rid of was resonance, and 
nee of acoustics, and give architects a chapter on the application | that resonance was much mixed up with echo. He believed the 

ts laws to lings managers of the Stock Exchange would place the building at 
Vr. W MW F.), I’. S. A., said that the subject Mr. Bur- | the disposal of the Science Committee after business hours, in order 
ows had brought before them was one of great interest to him [the | that they might experiment upon it in any way they pleased. It 
speaker nasmuch as the su ct of harmonic proportion was one | had been mentioned that the Vienna buildings were generally very 
he had ely studied, he might say, for the past fifty years. He | successful. It was true that they were very elaborately ventilated 
vas quite satisfied from bis studies that the chief element of all was | by mechanical means, as was also the Stock Exchange. But the 
the proportion of the building within the walls. There were con- | Vienna buildings were nearly always ventilated on the downward 
dictions, and want of evidence, and things of that kind relating | system of ventilation. The air was brought in at the top and ex- 

» materials, to heated air, to ventilation, to resonance, and so on. | tracted at the bottom by mechanical means. Atthe Stock Exchange 

But he was quite sure that the first element was the proportion. In | it was done on exactly the opposite system. ‘The air was brought 

all his own works, w ir led about seventy churches, he had | in at the bottom. It might be desirable to reverse that and bring 

irried out on vari ystem, and he could only claim one | the current downwards, so as to get rid of this echo. He would like 
failure, and that wa to the proportions of the building — it | to ask Mr. Burrows whether he considered marble a resonant mate- 
was, indeed, ve 4 I ind in othe respects but to the in rial or not. Some spoke of it as resonant and others as dead. One 
tervention of a lante entre, which swallowed up so much | of the most successful experiments made in stopping the resonance 
yf the sound that made it difficult to hear when speaking in the | was hanging flags round the eight piers which carried the dome. 
neighborhood of e lant The sound of the speaker from | They were hung in groups, and broke the air up. But objection 
the east end of tl ly | be distinctly heard at the west end, | was made that the flags were not suitable for a place of business, 
but, unfortunately, the pulpit came near the middle, and conse- | and they had been removed. ‘The marble hall of Gatton, in Surrey, 
juently the building failed in that respect There appeared to be | had such an intolerable echo that no concert or performance or en- 

a general agreement that.the proportion of the interior should be | tertainment could take place in it. Successful means — principally 

weording to some harmo rati But then came the question what | a large square velarium hung from the four corners — had been 

wa hat ha ratio | ough not to be, he contended, a adopted by Messrs. Edgington to prevent that echo, and evening 
ratio of numerical or progressive proportions It ought to be a ratio | entertainments were held there, including musical performances, 
f absolute gcometry, and in that geometry the angles of 30°, 60° and | without any difficulty. 
l were the angles to be used in proportioning the distance from The Hvunorable Secretary, referring to the construction of the 
wall to wa ind from ce r to floor. Phey were told that the pro- Stock Exchange building, said that the conclusion he had come to 
portions of thi iildings ment ed in the paper, of 3, 4 and 5, were | from studying Indian domes was that those which were lined with 
excellent for sound. ‘Those proportions agreed almost entirely, but | marble, and of which the wall came immediately under the dome in 
juite, with the geometrical system of which he spoke. TThe square of plan, with very shallow recess transepts, echoed more 
speaker here illustrated his argument by the aid of a series of dia than any other buildings in the world. In buildings where the 
grams, and ed various buildings in support of his contention domes were supported on columns, like one of the large domes in 
Some thirty-five years ago, he discovered almost accidk ntally that | Beejapore, which had a series of aisles and transepts of consider- 
he worst proportion possible for a room was a perfect cube. He | able length, there was not nearly the same amount of echo. Domes 
could speak from experience there, because he went into two rooms, | were generally stated to be bad for sound, and he believed that 
ut Reading, which were exactly 25 feet square and 25 feet high, and | difficulty was due to the fact that domes were nearly always built 
hey were most intolerable for sound, and, in determining dimen- | over walls which almost enclosed the space covered by the dome, and 
sions, he pleaded f he use of the equilateral triangle, which in its | in consequence, the sound could not get away. At Florence Ca- 
| ns had a curate and absolute relation to the interval of | thedral there was very little echo, because there was a wide open 
hae Fifth n mu Ile would not go into the question of reso- | space in proportion to the space covered by the dome, and the sound 
sance, but he should like to say that when he bad spoken of a hard | could get away. It was not confined, as it was in St. Paul's, or 
ibstance for placing an organ upon, or for the floor of a lecture- | St. Peter’s, or in the Indian domes he had mentioned. But the 
room, he did not want that hard material carried round the walls | fact of a building like the Stock Exchange being lined with alabas- 
and ceiling, but he wanted it chiefly for the assistance of the * ter was one of the chief reasons for the echo. 
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Mr. H. W. Burrows [A.] responded to the vote, and said that, 
speaking as a member of the Science Committee, he should be very 
pleased indeed if they could carry out the suggestion made by Pro- 
fessor Roger Smith and Professor Banister Fietcher, and collect as 
much information as possible of the form and materials, and construc- 
tion and ventilation of buildings, with a view, subject to the Council’s 
sanction, of publishing a record in the Journal in a tangible form. 
Unfortunately, the efforts of the Science Committee were not always 
thoroughly backed, he was going to say, by the Council, or by the 
members of the Institute. In dealing with another matter which he 
had originally suggested — the testing of brickwork — they had had 
considerable difficulty in getting together even £50. None of these 
things, unfortunately, could be done without some expenditure of 
money, as well as of time. Of course, the members of the Institute 
were only too willing, as a rule, to give their time. jut money also 
was wanted to meet incidental expenses, and it was hardly fair to 
saddle members of the Science Committee with these, in addition to 
the time they so willingly gave. Reverting to his paper, with regard 
to the questions and remarks as to different materials, and so on, he 
thought, as Mr. Statham very well put it, the main point was the 
use to which the building was to be put. A building which was 
good for music very often was exceedingly bad for sound, and that 
was very well borne out indeed by Mr. Langton Cole’s remarks on 
the Stock Exchange. As he had told them, that building had 
proved unsuccessful in regard to the acoustic properties desired, as 
could be seen by the efforts made to reform it. They had hung up 
two velaria, one immediately under the dome, and another in seg 
ments between each of the windows lighting the dome. They had 
also an arrangement of draperies in the spandrels of the arches, and 
they had tried flags. But all their efforts had been unsuccessful. 
That building, however, which was so bad for speaking purposes as 
far as members of the Stock Exchange were concerned, was pro- 
nounced, on the occasion of its opening by the Prince of Wales, 
when a performance was given by the orchestral band of the Stock 
Exchange, to be exceedingly good. There was the difference at 
Vhen the building was used for speaking in, the reflection 
came ver’ rapidly off the walls, and an enormous amount of confu- 
sion and vapid echoes was the result. If the building were used for 
music, the rhythmic progression of the songs woke up the echoes 
with pleasing effect. But when the resonance of the dome was 
brought into play, the whole thing was spoiled. As had been truly 
remarked, if they would only strip the marble off the walls, and put 
wood in its place — hammer-dress all the pillars and take off their 
polish, build the ceiling at the commencement of the dome and 
utilize the space above for offices, which would bring in a revenue 
to more than pay for the removal of the dome —they might pos- 
sibly get a successful building. But with a dome something like 
90 feet high, and a crowd of men speaking underneath it, and re- 
flections coming from every possible direction, it must necessarily be 
difficult to hear. With only one or two people speaking in a room, 
hundreds of echoes were awakened at every point. Mr. Emerson, 
he thought, misunderstood the plan. It was not a continuous wall 
under the dome. There was plenty of space for the sound to run 
into. [The Honorable Secretary: But not deep enough.] It was 
exceedingly deep. The whole building was practically two domes, 
with an arcade coming off, and, therefore, the sound could run out 
of the larger dome into the space between the two domes as easily 
as possible, and there was practically nothing except the beams 
which supp wted the domes to obstruct the sound. Iherefore, there 
was plenty of space for the sound to run under, and the reflection 
was principally from the columns carrying the dome, and the marble 
surfaces at the rear of those. [The Honorable Secretary, interpos- 
ing, said these were only 23 feet off.{| ‘The space, he believed, from 
one side of the dome to the second dome was much more than 23 
feet. Certainly any one standing in the building would get that 
idea. That, he thought, would be found to be the case in many 
buildings. It was not so much that there was no means for the 
sound to get away, but that even if the sound had the opportunity of 
getting away, the farther surface still reflected sound, possibly not to 
the same extent as the nearer surface of the supporting pillars, but 
still to a certain extent, and so confusion followed. Professor Aitchi- 
son had asked what was the nature of the convex cove used at 
Langham Place. It was simply the reverse of the concave cove. It 
had been well illustrated in the Bui/der. Mr. William White’s con- 
tribution was an exceedingly important one. He had shown a very 
elaborate series of diagrams, confirming from his own practice the 
value at any rate of an approach to harmonic proportion. 
ally, he did not think one need lay too much stress on the exact 
value of harmonic proportion expressed in so many feet and inches. 
One could see by reference to several buildings that a few feet, 
either one way or the other, when they were dealing with very ex- 
tensive dimensions, like 200 or 300 feet, or even 50 or 60 feet, was of 
no great importance possibly. But certainly the relation Mr. White 
had shown between the use of the angle of 60°, both on plan and 
section, was very striking, and might very well be worked out, as 
Mr. White had done by comparing the dimensions given from quota- 
tioris in the paper, and showing distinctly that they fell within his 
geometrical ratio. Mr. Max Clarke had contributed some views on 
the subject in MS., which he [Mr. Burrows] hoped would be allowed 
to appearinthe Journal. He had given the dimensions of certain halls 


once. 


Person- 


that were not mentioned in the paper, and he very rightly said that 
they should have not only the materials of which buildings were 





formed, their dimensions, and so on, but they should also have a 
note giving their acoustic reputation. After all, the acoustic reputa- 
tion was the main thing. People differed very much as to what a 
successful building was from the point-of-view of sound. Mr. Stat- 
ham would say a building was good for sound because it was suitable 
for the performance of music. But the reverend gentleman quoted 
looked at it from another point-of-view. But they must have some 
agreement as to the basis they were to work upon. The only right 
thing to do, he thought, was to divide the buildings into classes. and 
then study the laws that would be applicable to each class. If a 
building was intended particularly for music, one set of conditions 
obtained; if for speaking, other conditions applied. 









THE MOVEMENTS IN THE DECORA- 





VARIOUS 
rive ARTS.— EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAIT 


SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 
| pHE decorative arts and their exponents are 
Jf advancing here, year by year, with a force 
and enthusiasm worthy of the encourage- 
ment of every cultivated citizen, and the chroni- 
cle of actual achievement throughout the country 
shows already many works of the greatest merit and is full of 
promise for the future. 

Ihe decorative art | have in mind is that covered by the broader 
sense of the word, as it applies to histor ical or mural painting as 
distinguished from easel painting 
listinguished from 


and to monumental or convention- 
portrait or 





alized sculpture as realistic work. 


Che harmonious collaboration of architects, sculptors, painters and 
landscape artists at World’s Fair is an example in point. 

Ihe struggle for t form of art and the 
opportunity to embody it has been long and arduous, but the sound- 


1e recognition of this 
vest trained and most able architects, 
have long since recognized their mutual 
animated by a strong and abiding faith, they finally won the day at 
Chicago and conclusively proved their point to an appreciative 
public, opened the eyes of the multitude that was never blind, but 
only inattentive, and cleared the way for further advances, greater 


est. | 


painters and sculptors 
interdependence and, 


and more permanent opportunities, and more brilliant successes in 
the future. 

In such decorative work, field of art, 
practice and experiment are No amount of 
study of what has been done in other lands and by other generations 
will take the 4 


more than in any other 


absolute essentials. 
place ot one 
| ation. St. Gaudens was not satisfied with 
first Diana on the Madison Square Garden 
Tower, and made another considerably smaller and modified the 
modelling. The first was sent to Chicago and on the Agricultural 
Building, placed not nearly so high and apparently nearer to one, 
looked, if anything, 

Here in New York the struggle for the recognition of this princi- 
ple of collaboration first took shape in the formation of the Archi- 
tectural League, which had its first public exhibition in 1883, and a 
great deal of the work of concentrating and educating the public 
has been due to its members. It seems to me that, when 


rightly appealed to, our public is as quickly aroused, as sympathetic, as 


personal experience, although that study 





is a most essentia 
the proportions of the 


rather small. 


interest 


appreciative of good work, and, on the whole, as sound as it is in any 
modern and civilized community, bar none. 

he Municipal Art Society entered the special field indicated by 
its name two years ago, and hopes soon to have made its first gift to 
decoration of one of the Criminal 


the city in the Court-rooms, 


Edward Simmons being now at work on the three panels represent- 
ing “ Justice.” 

The Society of Mural Painters has recently been formed under 
promising auspices and with a strong membership, and the National 
Sculpture Society has just held its second and very successful annual 
exhibition. 

It is of this latter I wish most particularly to speak, for it is 
certainly the most novel and admirably conceived exhibition of 
sculpture ever held here, and artistically and in public attendance 
most successful, in spite of the fact that the exhibits were compara- 
tively few, and that many of them had been seen at previous exhibi- 
tions. The sculptors have had relatively little to gain at the picture 
exhibitions, and have not heretofore mustered strength enough to 
exhibit by themselves; their work, too, is uncommonly difficult 
to control for exhibition at any stated time, original works when 
available are costly to move, and reproductions have not always 


been kept in the past, or kept only in forms unsuitable for exhibi- 
tion. The exhibition just closed has solved many ol these difficulties, 
and has, I believe, made possible a successful annual sculpture 
exhibition hereafter. 

Its great merit and novelty lay in its initial conception which 
was to give, as far as might be in inclosed rooms with artificial light, 
the effect of sculpture in the open air, surrounded by greenery and 
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lowers and with architectural adjuncts to further heighten the | / 
. i | 








impression. | ee ' KX . 
Mr. Ilastings and Mr. Nathan C. Barrett were respectively the ; © ; 











urchitect and landscape artist, chosen to plan and execute this : =r! 
scheme, and the success of their efforts cannot be too highly praised. . 

rhe effect upon the public in stimulating their interest, in opening [Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
to them new points of view and in charming them with the effective- | full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


ness of very simple combinations of Art and Nature can hardly be | of cost.] 
exaggerated, and will surely enure to the lasting advantage of our 
sculptural art 

Word-pictures of striking and picturesque effects are difficult to 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. MESSRS. CLARKE & SPAULDING, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 


DENCE, R. I. 
draw, the eye takes them in at a glance and then returns to them 


again and again, taking in each time some new detail in the [Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only, 
irmonious ensemble. I must, nevertheless, try to give some idea of ; : ; ; : ape os 
the means used in carrying out the general scheme. (eae design is, both in proportion and detail, C lassie in character 
oF Sie /§% with the feeling of the French Renaissance. The materials for the 
external walls are limestone, light terra-cotta and a dark mottled 
yellow brick. For the interior treatment the plan calls for marble 
columns and pilasters in the main hall, a high marble wainscot and 
marble stairs and balustrade in the dome, cornice, beams and the 
walls above the wainscot being of plaster. ‘The second-story hall is 
to be finished «¢ ntirely in plaster. lhe estimated cost after this design 
is $115,548. Elaborate and complete arrangements are made for 
heating and ventilation, plumbing and lighting. 


One enters the galleries of the Fine-Arts Building, where the 
exhibition was held, through a vaulted passage, which opens on | 
the long side of the first gallery, and the exhibition began with 
portrait busts in niches on either side of this entrance. Opposite, as 
one stood at the entrance to the gallery, was a balustrade to a broad 
plati n about three feet above the fluor of the first and on a level 
with the floor of the next gallery. This platform was approached 
»y curved steps at either end, with curved rails, heavy balusters and 


sts, ornamented with flower-pots and sculpture, while between 
ged a beautiful bit of geometrical 

with bright flowers and greens, and a fountain: the whole, | COMPETITIVE | “SIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, 

ce a bit of an old Italian garden, with yet a distinctly good and mod R. I. MR. G. G. CONGDON [WILCOX & CONGDON ], ARCHITECT, 


irvin irins Was arran 


ern flavor Phe ends of this first gallery were masked, with clumps of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

evergreens dividing off smaller spaces, and through the branches one 

caught suggestive glimpses of statues, and flowers, and people. 
hrough the door Way at the back of the platform, one could see luis building was designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance 


through the next two galleries, 150 feet or more, and distinguish rows | and was to be constructed of pink granite, Lee marble, terra-cotta and 


of tree-ferns forming an alley, with sculpture glancing out here and | standard buff brick. The pink granite is used in the rustic work 


Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. 


there, flecked with the shadows of the ferns, and as a central feature | for the underpinning, with a belt-course of marble crowning the key- 
of the background, a peristyle with sculptured frieze with, back of | stones of the basement windows. ‘he portico on Greene Street 
hat again, a mass of evergreen forming a large flat niche, another | facade is made a prominent feature by projecting the second-story 
intain and effective group of sculpture, half seen, and stimulating rom the main building and supporting them on entablature 

ne to push on and examine it all more closely. umns of marble. ‘The plan for the interior is for floors and 
The second room was, very wisely, left almost unadorned except roof supported by steel beams and terra-cotta arches. 
the exhibits: it is a small room, about square, with other small tile was planned for the lavatories and portico. The esti- 





rooms opening from it, right and left. 

\ few st ps more and we enter the lar 
7 rr ] i r y | > D 2 ft or > ar 
ferns looking like palmettos, on either side, and | compETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, 
nd that back of them exedras have been managed with columns R. I MESSRS. HOPPIN, REED & HOPPIN, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 
und entablatures above a curtain wall and crowned with effective DENCE, R. I. 


| cost of the building with complete equipments is $120,500. 
ge Vanderbilt Gallery with 


the rows of tall tree 


terra-cotta pots; and through between the columns one gets still new 
slimpses of statues or busts partly hidden, and green trees and Issued with the Internationa] and Imperial Editions only. 


plants throwll ae » 8 dows ul arts ¢ ‘Ingine out ‘ »] . : . ° P . 
‘san hrowing deep shadow 1 parts and bringing out effectively [nis design is for granite basement with brick, united with terra- 


cotta, for the other parts, all to be white in color. The first-story 
porch, which is one of the features of this plan, is accented by a con- 
ete: siderable projection, and the second-story hall, which is narrower 
annot be adequately described; they were wonderfully well man- | ¢),an the first, is indicated by a continuation of the central porch 
aged and showed consummate skill: great effects with simple means. * 
[ understand that most of the work of arranging was done in three 
days in the galleries, and that for the architectural features, models 
made for execution in terra-cotta were largely utilized. 
Che sculpture itself | have hardly left myself space to speak of in 
detail. There were a great many very good things, although many 


the exhibits and the visitors 
lhis summary description will, | hope, convey a general idea of 


the arrangement the eflect of space, of color and of light and shade 


feature. In this, as in all the other plans, arrangements have been 
made for lighting, heating, ventilation and plumbing in a scientific 


and complete manner. 


rHE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MON- 
TREAL, CAN. MR. ANDREW T. TAYLOR, F. R. I. B. A., R. C. A. 


of the sculptors were evidently unable to put their more recent work : 
’ MESSRS. TAYLOR & GORDON], ARCHITECT, MONIREAL, P. Q. 


into shape to exhibit Another year, after the success of this ye ar’s 

exhibition, no doubt a much better exhibition and more representa Tuts building, recently completed, supplied a felt want. It is 
tive of what is actually being done in the studios will be achieved. | entirely the gift of the late Peter Redpath, Esq., who also gave a large 
As it was, the standard of excellence and interest was gratifyingly | number of the books. The building is planned on the “ stack ” sys- 
high, and such sculptors as Herbert Adams, Karl Bitter, Theodore | tem with a stack-room four stories high and capable of extension to 
Bauer, Paulding Farnham, Daniel C. French, J. 8S. Hartley, Mac- | twice its present area. The large reading-rdom is 110 feet long, 4: 


Monnies, Philip Martini, C. H. Niehaus, Miss Bessie Potter, J. | feet wide and 44 feet high to top of inner roof, which is an open 
Massey Rhind, F. W. Ruckstuhl, J. Q. A. Ward, Olin Warner and | timber one, having the hammer-beams ornamented by grotesque he:.ds. 


half a score of others were notably represented ; altogether there \t the angles of the reading-room are lofty oriel-windows and in the 
were about seventy exhibitors and 216 numbers on the catalogue. | centre a large “inglenook ” fireplace with elaborately-carved mantel. 
St. Gaudens did not exhibit, except his designs for the Columbian | At one end is a gallery for visitors and cases of rare books. There 
Medal, exhibited together with the changes made, and Mr. Charles | is also a special muniment vault. A number of other rooms are 
Ek. Barber’s design for the same. The competition for a new de- | arranged for periodicals, cataloguing, professor’s reading-room, semi-_. 
sign for a silver dollar, with twenty-four competitors, was disappoint- | nary rooms, large room for architecture, sculpture, etc. The fittings 
g. None of the designs show any material advance over the poor | are all of oak and the electric-light is used throughout. There are 
thing we have now in use. After looking over the excellent small | a number of painted glass windows representing Art, Music, Litera- 


collection of old medals and coins exhibited by the American Nu- | ture, ete., with authentic portraits of the leading men in each 
mismatic Society, one realizes clearly, by comparison, that this is | department; and in the other windows suitable quotations and in- 
ne of the most elusive forms of decorative art, and that practice and | scriptions are painted. Externally the building is of Montreal lime- 
pportunity are what are most needed to develop the latent talent; | stone, with slate and copper roofs. 
that, therefore, the competition is in so far a success, though unsuc- 

esstul FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS. MR. F. I. 


. ; WELCH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

ENTOMBED IN AN INGOT. — One of the strangest coffins ever told of 
s that for which the British War Department is said to be responsible 
Che story is that a workman engaged in casting metal for the manu MISSION CHURCH, SOUTH LEE, MASS. MESSRS. STURGIS & CABOT, 
tacture of ordnance at the Woolwich Arsenal lost his balance and fell ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
nto a caldron containing twelve tons of molten steel. The metal was | 
it white heat, and the man was utterly consumed in less time than it 
to tell of it. The War Department authorities held a conference | PAINTINGS BY MM. CHAVANNES, ROLL AND LHERMITTE AT THE 





and decided not to profane the dead by using the metal in the manu SALON DU CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS. 

facture of ordnance, and that mass of metal was actually buried and a 

Church of England clergyman read the services for the dead over it. — THESE plates copied from L’/llustration are referred to in the 
Philadelphia Telegraph. Paris Letter elsewhere in this issue. 
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PROPOSED TREATMENT OF FIGURES TO BE PLACED ON THE 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY'S BUILDING, CORNER BROADWAY 
AND PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. MR. J. MASSEY RHIND, 
SCULPTOR. 


[By an oversight the following description was omitted from our 
last week’s issue: 

While composing this scheme of figures, I have constantly kept in 
mind the idea with which I first started; that is, applying the 
ymbols which suggest the titles of the figures in such a manner as 
.o represent the industrial and other branches in which the corpora- 
tion occupying the building is engaged. I have thus endeavored to 
modernize the symbols; while in the treatment of the whole, I have 
striven to keep it severely Classical, simple and strong. I have, also, 
tried, as far as possible, and where the subject would permit, to 
compose them as though they were a part of the building, rather 
than as a decoration or addition ; in this way keeping the figures, in 
pose and drapery, in accord with the architectural lines of the build- 
ing proper. 

The symbols used in connection with these figures are so arranged 
as to show rather the types of “ progress” than could be shown if 
the old, conventional types were adhered to. Of course, they can 
be changed, if desired, in working out the “full size” figures. In 
fact, the whole scheme is in the nature of a suggestion, more than 
anything else, although the arrangement as it stands embodies my 
ideas of a well-balanced composition. 

Reading from left to right, ** Fidelity” is first; “Science,” second ; 
“ Manufacture,” third; “ Agriculture,” fourth; “Art,” fifth; “ Forti- 
tude,” or “Surety,” sixth. It will be seen by this arrangement of 
figures that I have carried out my idea of making the figure * Fidel- 
ity,” or “ Honesty,” on the left, and the figure * Fortitude,” or 
“ Surety,“ on the extreme right, serve as a guard, or “ bond,” for the 
others; suggesting more strongly the nature of the American Surety 
Company’s business. 

“ Fidelity,” sister to “Justice,” Goddess of Honesty, is repr sented 
erect in carriage, the pose indicating * honesty ” and “‘ candor.” the 
two hands clasped together in front suggesting “faith” given and 
received. 

“ Science ” is represented holding in her right hand a small stand, 
from the top of which an electric-light is shown with its radiations. 
A wire passes in front of the body to the left hand, which hangs by 
the side, and which holds a small “coil battery,’’ with which the 
wire is connected. ‘The idea conveyed in this figure is the embodi- 
ment of the sciences, feeling that Electricity is the greatest of all, 
both as a means of progress, and consequently, a benefactor to man. 

“ Manufacture” is represented holding in her right hand the 
“governing balls.” [I have concluded that this is the most comprehen- 
sive symbol of manufacturing industry, and one which covers more 
generally all the branches which are included under that head. 
The left arm and hand of the figure is extended along the side of 
the body. 

“ Agriculture ” is represented with a “ reaping hook ” in the right 
hand, which rests at full length along the side of the body, the blade 
of the “hook” pressing against the drapery. [See large model.] In 
the left hand, and running up above the shoulder, is carried a stalk 
of “Indian-corn.” While the variety of “corn” may not be strictly 
Classical, it is intended to make the application of agricultural 
resources more in accord with modern times. I have, therefore, 
used the “Indian-corn” in preference to the conventional “ wheat 
sheaf.” ‘The general composition of this figure is intended to 
represent “ Felicity,” the Goddess of Prosperity, and “ Peace.” 

“ Art” is represented holding in her right hand a mallet, suggest- 
ing the “ working stage of sculpture.” In the left hand she holds a 
small “ finished figure,” not necessarily as applied to sculpture, but 
to all the arts. 

“Surety,” the Goddess of Fortitude, is represented with stern, 
determined air, the two hands clasped in front over the hilt of a 
sword, which rests on the left arm, and extends up to and above the 
shoulder. ] 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
DETAILS FROM THE CHATEAU DE BOUCHE D’AIGRE, LOIR-ET- 
CHER, FRANCE. 


{(Copper-plate Photogravure. 


THE WILLMANNS HOUSE IN THE KRAHNSTRASSE, OSNABRUCK, 
PRUSSIA. 


Tus plate is copied from Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 
KING’S HEAD HOTEL, HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, ENG. MR. J. T- 
SMITH, ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from Building News. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT MAGDEBURG, PRUSSIA. 
HERREN PUTZER & EVERSHEIM, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuts plate is copied from A rchitektonische Rundschau. 


| 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A BANK AT HALIFAX, ENG. MR. 
| HERBERT ATHRON, ARCHITECT. 


THis plate is copied from The Builder. 


SMOKING—ROOM: JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, ENG. MR. R. W. EDIS, ARCHITECT. 


READING—-ROOM OF THE SAME. 


DINING-ROOM OF THE SAME, 
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[ The editors cannot pay atte ntion to demands of corre spondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 


nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
. - é e 
their corresponde nts. } 








BOSTON BETWEEN 1630 AND 1720. 


Boston, MASS., May 20, 1895 


To THe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Dear Sirs, — The impression that “ Boston has a larger propor- 
tion of its entire area devoted to streets than any other large city in 
the United States,” is not entirely justified, 1 think. The census 
(Bulletin 100) gives the percentage of streét area to city area at 8:76 
tor Boston, 8.42 for Philadelphia, 15.94 for Chicago, 16.25 for New 
York, and 32.72 for Brooklyn. 

Lhe average width of streets is reported for Boston at 40’, Phila- 
delphia 50’, New York 60’, Chicago 66’, Brooklyn 70’. 

‘The average width of sidewalks is reported for Boston at 7’, Phil 
adelphia 13’, New York 15’, Chicago 17’, Brookly n 18’, 

Of course, the census is not infallible; but it can be upset by 
better evidence only. ‘The census proves that in the future, as in the 
past, Boston must expend many millions for widening streets. It is 
true, also, that Boston has not done right by sidewalks. They 
should be wider, and the city is by law required to keep them 
properly cleaned. ‘This latter duty the city neglects almost entirely. 

May a layman express the belief that the architecture and engi- 
neering of Boston from 1630 to 1720 are underrated. 7 


There is no 
evidence to show that a log cabin was ever built in the Town of 
Boston. There is strong evidence to show that the early buildings 
were half-timber structures (covered with cedar shingles) some of 
them clapboarded, and few without ornament. The first church 
was sold in 1639 for £300 sterling. Prices in those 


: times were 
about one-fifth of what they are now. 


The land on which the first 
church stood was a small lot, and is well indicated by the Brazer 
building (62'x 65’). Boston began in 1630; how greatly the 
founders were interested in secular matters appears from the fact 
| that the first church was not begun until two years later. Beside 
| their excellent lumber, which made them rich, the founders used 
| stone and American-made brick. They imported glass in abun- 
| dance, and had a glass-factory in Salem. They manufactured iron 
improved the water-wheel, invented a mowing-machine, used dietem. 
bells, and made the best leather. a 





That age of opulence ceased 
about 1720, when the decline set in. We had a dry-dock and a 
wet-dock long before they had such things in England. Boston 
began as a commercial centre, which dealt in beaver, lumber (the 
best in the world), leather, fish, and the best ships afloat, built in 
Boston under public inspectors, then freighted to the West Indies 
thence to Europe, where either the vessel was sold, or took a cargo 
of wine, oil, textiles and luxuries for Boston consumption. By 16 10, 
Soston had a Latin School, a university, a printing-press, ‘a post 
office and all the resources of a commercial centre. 

A young student of architecture, who wishes to make his mark. 
should gather from written documents and actual monuments the 
truths of early building and engineering in Boston. The records of 
the Town and Colony are open; so are the documents at the Pro- 
bate and Registry of Deeds offices ; so are the letters and diaries of 
the founders. ‘The mine offers riches to a layman: 
student might look long for a nobler theme. — 

About 1720, practically every street in Boston was paved. At 
any rate, the proportion of paved streets was far greater than it is 
to-day. 

I have just read a letter of 1650, Emanuel Downing telling Win- 
throp about a man in Boston “erecting a saw-mill at a place near 
Pascattaway (Portsmouth, N. H.), that shall work with nere twenty 
sawes at once.” : 


a professional 





The golden age of Boston was from 1630 to 1720, and it is not 
likely that architecture alone was neglected. The joy of the age 
was the joy of success, the joy that men feel who deal with creat 
questions and find that they can solve them. 


The readiness with 


which the founders of Boston adapted themselves to their new world 
has never been surpassed. Before Winthrop died, the fame of 
Faithfully yours, C. W. Ernst. 


Boston was world-wide. 
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SIZE OF BRICKS. 
RENO, NEV., May 15, 1895 
[fo tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — The Board of School Trustees here, in advertising 
for bids on a brick school-house about to be erected, called for 
American standard-size brick, 2 x4’ x8’. Please inform me 
either through your journal, or otherwise, if there is such a thing 
as an American standard size recognized in the brick business and 
if the above stated size is correct. 

Yours truly, F. M. 

[RovGuty speaking, the dimensions are correct enough, though we be- 
lieve it will be hard to find bricks which correspond exactly with them. 
Eastern bricks are smaller than those used in the West, and face-bricks 
ure larger than common bricks. Lengths vary from 7 1-2’’*to8 3-4’; widths 
from 33-8'' to 41-4’’, and thickness from 21-4’ to 23-4’'.— Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT 


WHAT CEMENT TO USE WITH LIMESTONE. 


30STON, MASS., May 20, 1895. 
To tae Epitrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you give me information or direct me where to 
look for a method of using limestone above concrete, or in cement, 
so as to avoid discoloration in the stone. 

An early answer will oblige 

‘ Yours very truly, SUBSCRIBER. 

Ir is generally believed that the only cements that can safely be used 
with limestone are Lafarge and Vicat. A concern in Sandusky, Ohio, 
promised to make a white cement which was expected to have similar 
qualities Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
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Boston. Mass Pictures loaned by Quincy A. Shaw ; Gobelin Tape strives ; 
Japanese Paintings; Colo Prints | Arthur W. Dow z Line Engqravings 

I 7 ig 
Mezzotints, and Etchings by Rembrandt: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Eighth Annual Spring Exhibition of Works of Arch 
ture and the Allied Arts: at the Art Institute, opened May 23. 
Derroir, Micu Exhibition, by the Art Club, of Paintings, also Works 


of Architecture and the Allied Arts: at the Light Infantry Armory, 
May I8to June | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Z'welfth Annual E-rhibition of the Art Association: | 
May 10 to June 4 | 
New York, N. Y.—7 eighth Semi-annual Exhibition: at the Met 
ropolitan Museum of Art 
East Side Art Exhibition: at the Hebrew Institute, East Broadway | 


ind Jefferson St., opened May & 


FNOLESa eee 


Tue Tyransy ov ArcurrecturaL Trapitrioyn. — It will be fresh in 
the memory of all those of us who feel an interest in the fine-arts, how, 
shortly be fore Christmas last, the Winchester barracks were burned 
iown. The disaster was a national one, for the building was an im 
portant and beautiful specimen of architecture, erected originally, 
with singular felicity as to the choice of site, for a Royal palace. Sir 
Christopher Wren had been the designer of this palace, and we need 
here say no more abou’ it than that it was worthy of his majestic 
genius. The news of this « atastrophe was, of course, duly given in our 
papers ; but a certain leading Radical paper not only gave the news, 
but an editorial comment upon it. We are quoting this comment in 
full without making any elaborate excuse for doing so; for it is a most 
instructive exhibition of a certain aspect of the modern Radical spirit, 
and not a sentence from it could be spared. Here, then, is our con 
temporary’s frank and elegant confession: ‘‘ Arson is hateful to us as 
1 rule, but we are not inclined to inquire too closely into the cause of 
the barrack fire at Winchester. There is one circumstance about the 
fire which makes us regard it, in any event, with supreme satisfaction 
The building was designed ‘by Sir Christopher Wren. As free-born 
Britons, we protest against the tyranny of this architectural tradition 
Not a useless, empty City church is threatened, but we are faced with 
the protest that it is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. Not an im- 
provement can be mooted within the city boundaries without imploring 

es reaching us to stay our sacrilegious hands because of som 
vretched bit of old stonework which is attributed to Sir Christopher 





























Wren. We have no personal feeling in the matter; but whena reputa 
mn is thrown at our heads with unfailing persistence on every possible 
asion becomes positively maddening; and whatever the effect 
mm the army estimates may be, we to day express our cordial and un 
feigned delight that the Winchester barracks have been burned.” Now, 
these memorable utterances had occurred in the letter of a casual 
yrrespondent, one might simply have read them with a smile, as at the.| 
nonsense of some ill-edueated and bilious fellow with an itch for cut- 
ting capers In print aid so lave lisimissed’ them But an editorial 
utterances ynmands more attention, though not necessarily hore FF 


spect; however silly or contemptible, it has a certain significance ; and 
the Radical priut in question, lauded to the skies as it is by current 
Radicals for its advanced views and its fearlessness, may be taken to 
have known pretty well the temper of its supporters in such an affair 
as this Winchester barracks business, and to have set them a tune over 
the thing which it was sure they would dance to readily. We rescue 
the ‘‘ note,’ therefore, fora moment from the oblivion which is its proper 
fate, and ask our readers to ponder it as the expression of the senti- 
ment of a certain body of their countrymen who commend themselves 
to us as our emancipators and guides. And what is it that is at bottom 
of this Radical jubilation, this pean of the “ free-born Briton ’’ over 
the spectacle of a majestic work of art swept off the face of the earth ” 
Nothing in the world but this —a sheer hatred of authority. Let us 
pass over the contemptuous and unwarranted illusion to the city 
churches. About the Winchester barracks, there is even no pretence 
that they were an obstruction, or that they were unfitted for their pur- 
pose. They were built by Sir Christopher Wren: there is the begin- 
ning and there is the end of their offence. Sir Christopher Wren is an 
acknowledged master in the arts, a master of the first order; and our 

free-born Briton,” that species of him which is ‘‘ up to date,” cannot 
stomach a master; his blood boils at the mere suggestion of superior- 
ity, of service, of humility, of reverence. Full grown and fully 
accoutred, as Athene from the head of Zeus, he leaps out on us; and, 
prestissimo! the elders and their traditions are scattered before him as 
chaff.— Saturday Review. 


Woopen Houses ror Royrarry. — Wooden houses are becoming 
quite the fashion among the royal personages of Europe, and the Prince 
of Wales is taking an active interest in an Anglo-Norwegian company 
that has been formed to bring into fashion in England wooden houses 
of the same kind that are so popular in Norway, where there are in 
existence churches, public buildings and houses made of wood that are 
in some cases over 500 years of age. The Prince of Wales is having a 
number of picturesque wooden lodges and houses erected on his estate 
at Sandringham. ‘The summer residence of King Leopold of Belgium, at 
Ostend, is constructed entirely of wood; and so, too, are the shooting- 
lodges, or rather chateaux of Emperor William, at Hubertusstock ; of 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Murzesteg; of Czar Nicholas, at Spala and 
at Bielovitz and of Queen Marguerite and King Humbert of Italy, in 
the Alpine regions of Piedmont, where they are accustomed to pass 
several weeks every summer. The greater part of Mar Lodge, where 
the Duke of Fife and his royal wife, the eldest daughter of the Prince 
of Wales, are accustomed to entertain so largely every autumn during 
the deer-stalking season, is built entirely of wood; and the kings of 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, Denmark, and, of course, of Sweden, have each, 
not one, but a number of roomy and picturesque forest and mountain 
hunting-chateaux constructed of undressed wood. The advantage 
about such houses is that they can be easily transported from one place 
to another, and can be quickly put together, much in the same way as 
a Chinese puzzle. Accustomed as one is to find them here in America, 
they have, until now, been quite the exception in Europe, save in 
Scandinavia, and it is only at present that they are coming into fashion, 
thanks to the example of Royalty. — Manufacturers’ Guzette 


STRENGTH OF AN OLD Warenouse.—In demolishing a part of the 
Albert Warehouses, in Liverpool, belonging to the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board, it occurred to the assistant-engineer in charge of the 
work to make some investigations into the strength of the old brick- 
work. The wall was built about fifty years ago of hand-made 
bricks, laid in ground mortar made with Flintshire lime. This lime is 
in a high degree hydraulic, and has a reputation for making mortar of 
exceptionally good quality. The Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which describes the investigation, states that the 
engineer conceived the happy thought of leaving a piece of it in 
the form of a horizontal beam, having a twelve-foot span and measur- 
ing about two feet square in section, seven courses in the height of a 
two-foot wall. The ends of the beams were not cut free from the rest 
of the work. This beam was then loaded with all the weight that could 
be conveniently piled upon it, without appreciable deflection or other 
sign of weakness resulting. Two courses were then cut off and the 
whole weight again put on, but without other result. The beam was 
further reduced by a course, leaving it four courses, or fourteen inches 
deep, and the ends were also cut free from the other work —the 
mortar beds of the twelve-inch bearings being left untouched. A 
centrally -placed load of five tons fifteen hundredweight was then grad 
ually piled upon it, and was borne for several days without apparent 
effect upon the brickwork. Finally, the weight was increased to six 
tons nine hundredweight twenty-three pounds, which was sustained for 
thirty hours, when the beam collapsed during the night and came down 
in pieces, more like broken timber than anything else. Other tests 
were made with similarly astonishing results, but the above are suffi- 
cient to show what really first-rate brickwork in hydraulic lime will 
stand. 





Tue CatrueprRat, Avignon. — I expected great things from a church 
whence seven Popes in succession sent forth blessings and excommu 
nications to have effect throughout the whole of the Catholic world 
If not a rival of St. Peter’s of Rome, it ought, I fancied, tocome a good 
second to it in magnificence and general impressiveness. What an il 
lusion, to be sure! Its facade is barely striking, and its interior is 
dark and gloomy as atomb. There were names scrawled about its ex 
terior walls, on the statuiry, and elsewhere; and for a moment or two, 
ere pushing its portal, I tarried in shelter with two little schoolboys in 
blue smock frocks, who hummed a profane air — here, in one of the 
spots of the most august memories in Christendom. Workmen were 
hammering and singing up above on the tower, which bears a mam- 
moth figure of > Virgin fora finial, in the teeth of the wind and the 
ran And the Calvary, in front of the pore h, dripped water from all 
its angles most Senet — Ali the Year Round 
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THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS. 
FRANKLIN |. WELCH, Architect 
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